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THE NEW GENERATION AWAKENS 


Rodolfo Llopis 





From time to time I receive cordial letters from Spain. 
Some come in the usual way, with or without the 
complicity of the censor; others, by more round- 
about routes. They are friendly letters, although not 
all are from friends. From young people, and from 
the not so young. From former pupils, old profes- 
sional companions and distant acquaintances of whose 
present state of mind, after so many years and vicis- 
situdes, I am unaware. That is not surprising. ‘he 
things that have happened and are happening in 
Spain and the world have had a profound effect on 
our minds. 

I confess that this epistolary relationship is agree- 
able to me, although I have always preferred con- 
versation, the Holy Sacrament of the Word, as Don 
Francisco Giner called it. The fact that these com- 
patriots, spiritually so diversely situated, sense a need 
for friendly dialogue with those of us who live as 
expatriates is, I believe, of great interest to all. The 
fact that they wish to reveal their state of mind, their 
reflections upon the serious political, social and moral 
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problems that confront Spaniards of the present and 
the future, to those other Spaniards materially absent 
from Spain, seems to me a very good indication. 

These compatriots wish to carry on a dialogue. 
They do well. Human dialogue is the essence of 
civilized existence. A life without dialogue is a trun- 
cated, spiritually mutilated life. To carry on a dia- 
logue with oneself is already something, but ‘not 
enough. Most of the time it is a necessity of circum- 
stance. In any case it can be a consolation, when not 
a compensation. The main thing is to carry on a 
dialogue, a friendly dialogue, with near or distant 
interlocutors, visible or invisible. For how much dam- 
age has the sickening propensity to monologue done 
in Spain! 

The Spaniard’s incapacity for friendly dialogue is 
the basis of not a few prejudices which our impas- 
sioned temperament is apt to elevate to the category 
of dogma. And when one speaks or writes dogmatic- 
ally there is no place for reason. 


Beyond censorship 


However to those of us who are in exile dialogue 
has always seemed a necessity, and today we consider 
it indispensable. Above all, dialogue with those who 
remained in Spain. For what can we know about 
what these compatriots are really thinking? What 
we read in the Franco-Falangist press is merely the 
expression of the docile paid servitors of the regime. 
That literature to order or to gratify the “unvan- 
quished” does not help us to fathom the depth of 
thought of the true Spain. Franco-Falangist Spain is 
something artificial, superimposed, invented and ad- 
ministered by the beneficiaries of a situation which 
is totally alien to the real nature of the Spanish 
people. And the history being made by the Franco- 
Falangists interests me much less than does that 
“intra-history,’ as Unamuno would call it, being 
made by those who, in silence and obscurity, are forg- 
ing the Spaniard of the future. 

What are these silent Spaniards thinking? How do 
they react to fundamental problems? A minority 
among them know something of how those of us 
outside of Spain are thinking because, thanks to the 
intermittent way in which the censorship operates, 
they usually can read what is written to them from 
the exterior. But we can only know what that gagged 
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Spain is thinking when we receive letters from those 
who, unable to cross the frontier themselves, confide 
the fruit of their meditations to the mail. Or when 
the more fortunate among them succeed in obtaining 
a passport and come to see us. Altogether the con- 
tents of these letters and conversations constitute an 
expression of the anxieties and states of mind to which 
we should devote the greatest attention if we are to 
understand what is happening in Spain. They are of 
course the testimonies of individuals, but they reveal 
so many points in common that one is justified in 
drawing some prudent conclusions from them. 


The spiritual scene 


Thus the paragraphs which I am about to quote 
from a letter recently received may contribute to our 
understanding of certain aspects of the spiritual scene 
in Spain today. 

The first part of the letter concerns the nascent 
Christian Democratic movement there. “It is not a 
matter of restoring the tragi-comedy of the CEDA 
(Confederacién Espanola de Derechos Autdnomos, 
rightist clerical party formed during the Republic by 
Gil Robles),” says my correspondent. “We are not 
connected with Gil Robles. We are entirely in the per- 
sonalist line of Esprit and we represent an extremely 
leftist position within the Catholic camp. The CEDA 
will not be revived under the auspices of the Christian 
Democrats nor will our movement be perverted into 
a convenient shelter for rightists and vassals of the 
episcopacy. 

‘Just imagine,” he adds, “that today an authentic 
Catholic, and I concede that in Spain these may be 
counted in the thousands only, is obliged to organize 
a movement towards the re-evaluation of the Cross 
and of Christianity. 


“We are much more to the left than are the ex- 
treme elements of the French M.R.P. (Mouvement 
Republicain Populair); and as for me, I can tell 
you that I am more to the left than are the majority 
of the friends of . . . (here the name of a very well 
known person). A Christianity of danger and strife 
appeals to us. We do not want political power to 
exploit that which is Catholic, nor does the converting 
of people to Catholic Christianity by decree appeal 
to us. We believe that one must approach conversion 
by persuasion and be a constant example of the 
conformity of one’s deeds to one’s words.” 


Lest there be any misunderstanding, my corres- 
pondent proceeds to even more explicit explanations: 
“Have no fear that we are trying to retain the old 
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bourgeois and capitalist concepts in the shadow of 
the Cross. If it were thought that the suppression of 
all kinds of private property would facilitate a Chris- 
tian way of life then my friends and I would labor 
toward a classless society where private property 
would not exist. 

“Our Christianity,” he insists, “is not a matter of 
utilizing the Cross for the benefit of a clerical bu- 
reaucracy. We are not acting in obediance to the 
countersigns of a corrupt clergy which is a betrayer 
of its mission. Nor do I want you to think that we 
are trying to revive a feudal socialism, as Marx called 
it. It is not in a nostalgia for medieval Europe that 
we look for inspiration. We accept the social and eco- 
nomic opinion which you socialists have formed of 
capitalist society, and what we are trying to realize 
is what Mounier qualified as ‘overt Marxism’ and 
which is the position which your friend Francisco 
Ayala has aluded to in a series of works.” 


The University situation 


The letter also touched on University matters. My 
correspondent knows how much this aspect of Span- 
ish life interests me and he brings me up to date on 
my old colleagues. 


“T must tell you that the old line-up of pro-clerical 
and anti-clerical professors is out of date today. The 
truth of the matter is that those who boasted during 
the Republic of their advanced positions are behaving 
like skunks. I could mention the names of faculty 
members whom you Republicans promoted and who 
today are the personification of cowardice and abject 
treason. Every time I have tried to enlist their co- 
operation they have evaded the issue and have gone 
so far as to suggest that I cease my activities as they 
might be put in a compromising position by them. 
These gentlemen, feeling insecure with their past his- 
tory, are the ones who now boast of their clerical 
submission and who, like the ancient Pharisee, pray 
when there are people present to witness their con- 
version. 


“The University situation is much more complex 
and it does not relate to the scheme of things that 
existed in 1931. Now the University professors who 
call themselves ‘Republicans’ are like the French 
bourgeois at the end of the nineteenth century who 
did not want to know anything of social change in 
the economic order. 


“Falangism is represented in the University by a 
series of new professors who constitute a group of 
leftists in open opposition to clerical and Republican 
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elements, whom, moreover, they attack and accuse 
of social reactionism. This Falangist group may use 
a socialist terminology, but its members do not ac- 
tually accept socialism as, basically, they are totali- 
tarians and their ways too close to bolshevism. 

“The element which we call ‘official Catholicism’ 
includes many University professors, but it has little 
strength. Politically they are tepid and they are not 
men of action. They exert very little influence in the 
University. Of all the groups the most distinguished 
is the OPUS DEI and these, although they have many 
peculiarities, maintain a social position which is close 
to socialism.” 

Here end the extracts of the letter from my amiable 
correspondent. I have quoted these paragraphs liter- 
ally so that the unadulterated thoughts of this group 
of Spaniards may be known, to whom, I need hardly 
add, belong the full responsibility for their state- 
ments. It is gratifying to note that the language used 
by my correspondent is a dignified, temperate Chris- 
tian language, which has much need to be heard in 
Spain. A language which both authentic Catholics 
and non-Catholics can understand, and which can 
lead, not to “tolerance,” a concept which connotes 
a certain concession, but to mutual “respect,” a con- 
cept which connotes recognition and the exercise of 
an unalienable right. 


The grave problems of our separation 


Those of us who became exiles from our country in 
1939 have had one great obsession since the first day 
of our exile: to return to Spain. To return as soon 
as possible. And to return, of course, with dignity, 
after the disappearance of the Franco-Falangist re- 
gime. 

As our expatriation has been prolonged our preoc- 
cupation has increased over the grave problems which 
we could encounter upon our return. We always be- 
lieved that we would find a materially destroyed and 
a morally undone Spain, with very painful mortgages 
of every order. But, alarming though these material, 
economic and financial perspectives may be, I have 
always been much more alarmed over the perspective 
of the moral situation in which we might find all 
Spaniards when that day should arrive. 

When we became expatriates we left a divided 
Spain, terribly divided. A result of the war? Yes and 
no. Wars create nothing, they only release latent 
tensions, previously kept silent or dormant by civiliza- 
tion’s restraining influence. That divided Spain which 
we left years ago continues today just as divided as 
before. Those who should have sealed up the abysses 
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opened by the war have instead amused themselves 
with the pious task of making them every day a little 
deeper. The labor of reconciliation about which they 
have so noisily boasted has been no more than a 
tragic farce. One does not reconcile a people with 
intolerance by persecuting dissenters, mutilating cul- 
ture, deforming brains, poisoning minds, multiplying 
prisons and enlarging cemeteries. 

It may well be that we will find the divided 
Spain which we left behind even more divided upon 
our return. At least at first. Those of us who have 
had to live clandestinely, true expatriates in our own 
country, and those of us who have had to live in 
exile, have acquired, after so many years of this dif- 
ferent way of life, a special mentality. I fear that 
some of us may be victims of our own complexes, 
although I am convinced that these differences can 
be rapidly overcome under a regime of freedom and 
democracy. I am thinking of the experiences I lived 
through or observed in France, Italy and Germany 
after the liberation. I recall the spectacle offered by 
the meetings at which those who had hidden their 
ideas during years and years were in agreement with 
those who had lived them freely in the exterior or 
had elaborated them in the interior in reaction to the 
dictatorial regimes. These three categories of compa- 
triots felt strange among themselves; all believed and 
said that they thought in the same way, but each 
spoke a different language. Fortunately the regime of 
freedom and democracy which followed the libera- 
tion saved the situation. And in Spain, something very 
similar could take place. 


The new generation breaks with the regime 
We Spaniards have been separated from each other 
for more than fifteen years. During those years eco- 
nomic circumstances have created new social struc- 
tures with which we expatriates are not familiar. A 
new generation has grown up. The men of this gen- 
eration have spent their formative years in a period 
of national sorrow. In a Spain tragically divided. In 
an atmosphere of terror and corruption, of intran- 
sigence and fanaticism. Having to hear, every day. 
that there are two Spains, the good and the bad, the 
true and the anti-Spain. Subjected to the pressure of 
a poisonous propaganda which has endeavored to 
keep them from concerning themselves with any mat- 
ters of importance, and encouraging them, insteai, 
to frivolity and the cult of commands. 

Nevertheless . . . in this generation thus formed, not 
all is frivolity nor the cult of commands. Of this 
we have more than sufficient proof. In this genera- 
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tion there are many, very many, who have become 
conscious of themselves as they have grown. And as 
this has happened they have felt more and more de- 
ceived by the regime under which they were formed 
and which filled their heads with empty words and 
unfulfilled promises. 

A good part of this generation knows pretty clearly 
what it does not want, but it does not know with the 
same clarity just what it does want. It is living 
through a critical moment of great spiritual plasticity. 
It is the best and at the same time the most danger- 
ous moment for this generation, since all propaganda 
of opposite color or which merely differs from what 
it has had to listen to for so many years, can stir a 
favorable resonance in their heads and hearts. 

But there is also a large part of this generation, 
above all among the University students, who not 
only know clearly what they don’t want, but also 
what they do. Just as has happened in all the na- 
tional crises, these young men, upon becoming funy 
aware of Spain’s sickness, want to contribute with 
their strength toward a termination of the great night- 
mare in which Spain is consuming herself. They have 
broken with the Franco regime and wish to finish 
with the dramatic fiction in which Spain lives, or, 
rather, dies. 

We have had the opportunity to talk with repre- 
sentatives of this generation and have established with 
them the most cordial of dialogues. Little by little we 
have come to know each other and the absurd wall 
of ignorance and hates which the regime has tried 
to raise between Spaniards has been destroyed. Thus, 
every day we can discover new features of the men- 
tal, psychological and moral outline of the men of 
the new generation. 

“The young people,” a young professor said to 
me, “are tired of three things: clericalism, old-style 
liberalism, and military or dogmatic dictatorship. 
Common to all of them, with the exception of sons 
of the powerful families, is a preoccupation with 
social matters; but they want the social: transforma- 
tion of Spain to be effected with energy and a strong 
hand.” 

“In the University,” says an old professor, “great 
unrest reigns, bordering on anxiety. The immense 
majority of students are anti-Francoists. The intensity 
and extent of feeling against the regime to be noted 
in the University is far greater than that once felt 
against the monarchy.” 

The men of this new generation do not like it if 
one speaks to them about the Civil War. The drama 
broke out when they were still children. They think 
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of this dolorous episode of Spanish history as somc- 
thing evil done by “others.” With so much more 
reason, since they have already heard not a few of 
those “others” say that it was a stupid crime, from 
which all are suffering. 

Rare is the day that we do not receive news of 
some occurrence revealing the spirit of independence 
of the members of this new generation. Thus, one 
day, for instance, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
very Catholic Martin Artajo who represents the in- 
terests of the Vatican in the Franco Government, 
sees one of his sons return from Scotland . . . con- 
verted to Protestantism. Another day it is the son of 
the Minister of the Airforce, Gallarza, who turns 
down the chair of Law at the University, as he does 
not wish to be professor of Law in a country whose 
regime scoffs at Law and Justice. . 

But there is nothing more expressive of the state 
of mind of this new generation than the message sent 
by a group of young Spaniards within Spain to the 
young Spanish expatriates who met for the Jornadas 
Europeas (European Study Sessions) held under the 
auspices of the Spanish Federal Council of the Euro- 
pean Movement in Toulouse last August. I had the 
honor of reading this message in the final meeting 
and, although it has already been reproduced in 
Ibénca,* I will repeat the following lines: “We are 
filled with pride by the dignity of your waiting . ... 
We are waiting for you here, that we may continue 
our history together. . . . Spain . . . is not responsible 
for your solitude and exile. . . . Where they wished 
to separate us will be the place of our reunion... .” 
Here is a magnificent testimonial. That which many 
considered difficult if not impossible is actually hap- 
pening: the cordial dialogue between Spaniards of 
within Spain and without. Between youths of the 
same generation and between Spaniards of the two 
generations and those whom a “stupid crime” sepa- 
rated and a regime no less criminally stupid forces 
to remain apart. 

It is of no importance who took the initiative in 
this matter of the dialogue. The initiative was taken 
by no one and by all, since it dwelt in the hearts of 
all. The feared quarrel between generations will not 
take place. In any case my generation, to whom life 
has been so cruel in preventing us from being of more 
service to our country, has for some time now as- 
pired only that its experience might serve as a bridge 
for this new generation which is already awakening 
and preparing to fulfill its mission in the new Spain, 
free and democratic, whose dawn is near. 


1 Ibérica, Vol. 3, No. 9, September 1955. 
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SPAIN: REALITY AND ILLUSION 


George Dennis 


A marriage of convenience and even a shot-gun 
marriage can work out reasonably well—as long as 
one of the parties is not under the illusion that it is 
founded on true and everlasting love. This seems 
increasingly to be the case in the romance now blos- 
soming between Franco Spain and the U. S. State 
Department, and readers of [bérica surely need not 
be told which party nourishes the illusion. 

Let’s take a closer look at official America’s newly 
found Best Friend and Only Reliable Ally. 

By and large, “Official Spain” is a sink of iniquity 
and corruption. But there is al- 
so a good deal of despair and 
frustrated idealism to be found 
in the Falange, or rather in two 
types of Falangists. There is the 
man who followed José Antonio 
for idealistic reasons and whose 
eyes have now been opened. 
Many of these Falangists oc- 
cupy high official posts; they are 
nonetheless watched and occa- 








them wherever it insists on the need of freedom and 
the practices of democracy. And yet I met among 
these young people a very real and unsatisfied hun- 
ger and thirst for freedom and democracy which 
they did not get from reading books but from their 
own intuitions and emotional drives. The students 
in Bardem’s film, Death of a Cyclist, are of this type 
of youth, who surely provide a solid foundation for 
building a better Spain. 

But all this is a matter for the future. At present, 
they simply haven’t got a chance. Franco Spain to- 
day is a political, economic and 
cultural Stable of Augeas and 
it will take a truly Herculean 
effort to clean it up. All the 
problems which caused the Civil 
War in 1936 not only remain 
unsolved but have become ag- 
gravated, and the regime has 
created new problems which did 
not exist before. 








sionally molested by the police. 
To name them here might well 
expose them to unpleasantness, 





In my opinion, Spain’s three 
chief internal problems are re- 
gionalism, labor, and the peas- 
ants. Of these, regionalism has 

















if nothing worse; but [bérica’s 
readers should know that they 
exist. Some of them try to make 
the best of a bad job; others, 
more numerous, engage in that 
peculiar type of hypocrisy that 
Czeslaw Milosz has _ baptized 
ketman, Its adepts become ex- 
perts in concealing their true feelings and in deluding 
themselves into believing that they enjoy the sweets 
of power in a noble cause. 

Another, and far more promising development is 
to be found among the young of both sexes who have 
gone through the compulsory ideological training 
provided by the Falange and are now either students 
or on the threshold of their professional careers. They 
have been living in a very horrifying and almost 
complete isolation from the outside world. The intel- 
lectual heritage of the West has been barred from 





























This is the last of a series of articles on present-day 
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the most vocal adherents. They 
are to be found not only in the 
old centers of regionalist agita- 
tion (Catalonia, the Basque 
Country and Galicia), but also 
in other regions where they have 
been stimulated into existence by 
Franco’s moronic Escorialism. 
Nobody has done more talking about the unity of 
Spain than Franco & Co., and nobody has done as 
much to seriously jeopardize it. 

The Spanish workers are, for obvious reasons, less 
vocal than the regionalists. The basic and unshake- 
able fact of their lives is that the average real wages 
of Spain in 1955 are 31.92% of those in 1936. And 
this is the official figure which is almost certainly 
too high. The best thing that can be said about the 
Falangist syndicates is that they are not entirely a 
fraud. They do provide the workers with some mar- 
ginal benefits, like special medical treatment and chil- 
drens’ vacation camps; but nothing that they do can 
remotely counterbalance the effect of that 31.92%. 
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This is certainly an explosive situation that bodes 
ill for the future. One of the few men in Spain who 
realizes it is Labor Minister Giron. He is a Castilian 
from the province of Valladolid and is imbued with 
the peculiar syndicalist ideology of the JONS, an 
organization which has merged with the Falange, 
but which was started in quite a different spirit. José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder of the Falange, 
wanted to bring Spain into line with the twentieth 
century, the century of mass movements, commu- 
nism and fascism. The JONS harked back to the 
Castilian Middle Ages. Girén’s idea of a syndicate 
has something of the medieval guild about it, but it 
also has something of Peron. Girdén has kept the 
syndicates to some extent independent; contrary to 
fascist practice, the Spanish syndicates hold their 
congresses separately from the employers, and they 
have become a refuge for anarchists, socialists and 
even communists. Girdn is known to oppose the plans 
for monarchist restoration and has ambitions going 
well beyond his present, not inconsiderable powers. 
He is a man to watch. 

The Spanish peasant is even less vocal and less 
articulate than the worker. For one thing, he has 
never had anything to match the workers’ organiza- 
tions. My contacts with peasants have been even more 
fleeting than with workers and I am not very com- 
petent to report upon their state of mind. But I can 
say with a reasonable degree of certainty that the 
peasants are very displeased with Franco’s freezing 
of the social and economic order in the villages and 
that they react against it by “voting with their feet.” 
Trotsky’s Russian peasants voted against continua- 
tion of the war by deserting their regiments and 
walking back to their villages. Franco’s Spanish peas- 
ants vote by leaving their villages and settling in the 
cities. 

Any regime that succeeds Franco will have to face 
these three problems. The monarchy has shown itself 
totally incapable of solving them in the past, and at 
present it shows no sign of being more capable of 
solving them in the future. Spain’s only hope lies 
in a Republic, and then only in a Republic which 
combines the wisdom of the Spanish exiles with the 
experience of those Spaniards who have remained .at 
home. 

For the Republic will not only have to face the 
problems outlined above, it will also have to find 
ways and means of dealing with the pillars of the 
regime’ which successfully defied it in 1936. For the 
sake of brevity, I will confine myself to two of these 
pillars: the Army and the Church. 
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Politically and economically the Army—or rather 
its upper echelons—never had it so good. And yet 
there is considerable discontent of an idealistic na- 
ture among the younger officers, and by no means all 
of the generals are pleased with the way Franco has 
packed their ranks with his minions. And this is im- 
portant because the Army is more likely than any 
other institution to provide Spain with an immediate 
heir to Franco, whose state of health is rapidly de- 
teriorating. Speculations are rife as to who will get 
to the top when “the liver of El Pardo” creates a 
vacancy in Spain’s leadership. 

Many a Spanish Republican must have repeated 
bitterly to himself Don Quijote’s famous admonition 
to Sancho: “Sancho, we have come up against the 
Church.” The Church undoubtedly had a consider- 
able share in bringing about the Republic’s down- 
fall. But “the Church” is a misleading term. The 
Spanish Church was no more united in support of 
Franco’s rebellion than were the Spanish Catholics. 
A minority, and by no means a small one, fought for 
the Republic and is still fighting for it. And Spain’s 
Republican clergy is not only to be found in prison 
and in exile; I was told that liberal ideas have made 
recruits among younger priests and seminarists. 

Nonetheless, the ecclesiastical hierarchy remains 
a bulwark of the regime. Some go further and say 
that it is the Church which is the real ruler of Spain 
and that Franco is merely its puppet. There is some- 
thing to this, but it is not the whole truth. For one 
thing, Franco will not tolerate any challenge from 
the hierarchy. Cardinal Segura of Sevilla, who de- 
fied him openly, and Bishop Herrera of Malaga, 
who intrigued against him secretly, were both 
checked by the appointment of coadjutors, in the 
latter case without benefit of publicity. For another 
thing, the Church is riddled with factions. The Jesuits, 
for example, have been almost reduced to the status 
of an oppressed minority by their victorious rivals, 
the Opus Dei, who have been called the “White 
Masonry.” 

The leaders of the Spanish Church are anything 
if not intelligent and quite a few of them have an 
uneasy conscience about the past and worries about 
the future. They are worried about what will happen 
to them “the next time,” all the more since the 
Church has proved an almost complete failure as a 
counterpoise io communism. All serious reports from 
Spain agree that communism is making steady if 
unspectacular progress under the regime. The reason 
is quite simple. Western and especially American 

(Continued on page 13) 
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THE ARGENTINE DICTATORSHIP 
AND THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS 


Carlos P. Carranza 


Buenos Aires 
During the long and painful course of the Argentine 
dictatorship the Spanish community here was con- 
stantly exposed to the conveniences and caprices of 
the man who was everything in the regime and who 
exercised unlimited power. So in order to understand 
the situation of the Spanish Republicans residing in 
Argentina during those twelve sad years, one must 
know what sort of a man was the dictator. 

The military movement of June 4, 1943, which 
marked the beginning of the dictatorial era, tri- 
umphed with great ease. In its origins, impulses and 
objectives it was chaotic, incongruous, disconnected. 
It was made up of a variety of persons, groups and 
tendencies which were opposed, even contradictory. 
It lacked a leader, nor was it able to produce one in 
those first years. General Rawson, head of the mili- 
tary uprising and first provisional president, lasted 
in office for a matter of hours only. The second presi- 
dent, General Ramirez, was overthrown by the then 
Colonel Perén, when the former undertook to in- 
terrupt Perén’s ascending career. The third president, 
General Farrell, assumed the role of a caretaker and 
exercised an intermediary power. But the man who 
embodied the movement and who adapted it to his 
own ends, extracting prodigious benefits from it, was 
Peron. 

Perén was a military man among many. He had 
not revealed any special quality or done anything 
outstanding. But he possessed exceptional talents for 
intrigue and maneuver, was consumed by a burning 
ambition and did not consider any obstacle in his 
path to be too great. In the officers’ rooms he 
manipulated the clandestine military association, the 
G.O.U., whose members supported and obeyed him; 
in official circles he counted on a support which, at 
first weak and diffuse, became more and more con- 
crete and strong; and in public life he posed as 
champion of the underprivileged and vindicator of 
the proletariat. 

Circumstances were highly propitious for this man 
of strong personality, sweeping audacity and mon- 
strous unscrupulousness. He had no opponents of his 
own stature. The only occasion on which his career 
was seriously endangered was in October 1945, when 
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he was briefly imprisoned. However he easily over- 
came his enemies with the help of the labor syndi- 
cates, which he had won over during his term as 
Minister of Labor, and which were mobilized on 
October 17 to liberate Perén from prison. 

From then on everything was easy for him. He 
made full use of his growing power to prepare for 
the presidential elections of February 1946. The work- 
ing classes contributed to his triumph at this time, 
attracted as they were by a sort of colossal collective 
bribe. He was supported also by a part of the radi- 
cal party, dispersed members of other parties and by 
almost all Catholic and reactionary forces. Thus a 
great heterogeneous conglomerate was formed, to- 
tally lacking in doctrine or platform, its members 
having nothing in common but the unconditional ad- 
herence to one person. 

Once in power, Perén based all his activities on the 
one inflexible determination to remain in power, no 
matter by what means. To this end he decided to 
conserve the external forms of democratic and con- 
stitutional government, but deformed them and sub- 
jected them to the expediencies of the moment, so 
that all risk of losing power would be avoided. He did 
not tolerate any criticism or opposition, and to this 
end he suppressed the entire free press and subjected 
all mass media—press, radio, cinema, television and 
theatre—to the most rigorous censorship. 

On the other hand he instigated a delirious pro- 
paganda which went so far as to deify himself and 
his wife. Intoxicated by the aroma of the most servile 
and degrading adulation, the dictator became his own 
greatest victim; he fell into the most grotesque exalta- 
tion, imagining himself to be a sort of divine saviour 
sent to redeem his people, when in reality he was 
blind to everything and had nothing but a rare mix- 
ture of audacity, cynicism and unconsciousness to 
compensate for his mental poverty and his total lack 
of intellectual and moral preoccupations. 

But the most characteristic feature of this tortuous 
personality lay in the pathological conviction that 
he had a right to everything. His turbid personality 
and depravity had no redeeming feature. In ten years 
of omnipotent dictatorship he did not have one hu- 
mane act to his credit, nor one noble gesture, nor 
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one sincere reaction, nor one generous impulse, nor 
one sign of idealism. Lies and deceit, hatred and 
violence, resentment and vengeance, falseness and 
treachery, scorn of honor and morality, all guided the 
conduct of the tyrant, and have all been enumerated 
in the most stupefying verdict of the court of justice 
which has just denounced the dictator, declared him 
unworthy of belonging to the army, and stripped him 
of his rank and of the use of the uniform. 

It should not be surprising to anyone that a tyrant 
like Perdn would be amicably inclined toward all 
dictatorships. A steadfast partisan of Hitler and Mus- 
solini, he did all he could for them during the Second 
World War. Among documents confiscated by the 
Allies when they took Berlin were found incontro- 
vertible proof of payments made to the future Ar- 
gentinian dictator for acts of espionage on behalf 
of the Nazis. And Perén always showed a similar 
inclination toward the Spanish tyrant. A Francoist 
from the very beginning, he did everything in his 
power to help the Spanish dictator. Thus when in 
its resolution of December 1946 the United Nations 
disqualified Franco because of his Nazi-fascist ide- 
ology and for having attained power with the help 
of Hitler and Mussolini, and recommended that the 
member nations abstain from sending ambassadors 
to Madrid, the only government to disregard the 
resolution was the Argentina of Perén. 

Under those circumstances, which made this the 
most difficult period for Franco, Perén’s support was 
a salvation; it was not limited to diplomatic and 
moral assistance, but included economic aid as well, 
for Perén sent to Spain substantial quantities of Ar- 
gentinian wheat and beef which were greatly needed 
by the ruined Spanish economy in those anguishing 
years. 

Another form of Perén’s support of the Franco 
tyranny was the official persecution of the numerous 
powerful Spanish Republican organizations in Argen- 
tina. Already in those first years of dictatorship be- 
fore Perdn’s rise to power, military leaders who were 
paving the way for him began their activities against 
the Spanish Republicans. They forced the closing or 
dissolution of many organizations and prevented the 
remaining ones from having any political or even 
cultural life. Above all they persecuted the weekly 
Espana Republicana, dean of Spanish democratic 
organs in Latin America and organ of the Republi- 
can Center of Buenos Aires, which, in December 
1943,’ was ordered to suspend publication indefinitely. 
Among other organizations to be closed was the 
Fraternidad Espanola, subsidiary organization of the 
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Spanish Republican Center formed for the purpose 
of dispensing aid to needy refugees and other com- 
patriots. Remaining Spanish Republican organiza- 
tions were under a constant threat of suspension. 

The situation became less acute for the Republicans 
when relations between the two dictators began to 
cool off, and then became tense. The first cause of 
this rupture lay in Franco’s conduct, in cynically and 
shamelessly neglecting to fulfill his part of the many 
obligations and agreements contracted with his Ar- 
gentine protector. Perén has never been sincere or 
serious in his life except, possibly, in one connection: 
his dealings with Franco, whom he supported above 
all and helped without vacillation. But the Spanish 
tyrant did not reciprocate in kind. On the contrary, 
he deliberately practiced the policy of taking every- 
thing he could from Perdén, only to overlook com- 
pletely his end of the bargain. The cynicism and un- 
scrupulousness of the Franco government went to the 
extreme of arranging for shipments of urgently re- 
quested goods for Argentina to depart from Spanish 
ports, but to deposit their cargoes in intervening ports 
where they were paid for in good cash, and to arrive 
in Argentina with empty holds. 

The result of this behavior, regarded here as noth- 
ing more than the purest of swindles on the part of 
the Spanish dictator, is that this country is the credi- 
tor of Spain to the tune of many millions of pesetas, 
in contrast to the other European and American 
countries with which Perén contracted frightful debts. 
So it can be said that Perén knew how to cheat 
everyone but Franco, and that Franco was the only 
one who knew how to cheat Peron. 

However this was not the main cause of friction 
between the two dictators. 

A little more than a year ago, when the loss of 
prestige and strength of the Argentine dictatorship be- 
came apparent and its fall appeared inevitable, the 
Catholic Church, ever wise and foresighted, began 
to prepare a political instrument which would be in 
a position to actively represent the Church and in- 
tervene on its behalf in the new political organization 
of the country. That is how the current favorable to 
the formation of the Christian Democratic Party re- 
ceived a powerful impulse. Along with the Argentine 
clergy, in the work of organizing some clandestine and 
discreet propaganda, were a number of Spanish 
priests, suspected of having come over expressly com- 
missioned for this work, who counted on the sym- 
pathy and support of Franco. When the Argentine 
dictator found out what was going on, his fury knew 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


The Reign of Censorship 


Now we are going to have to witness another of 
General Franco’s pseudo-triumphs: Spain’s admission 
to the United Nations. 

In presenting its petition for membership to this 
body the Franco regime tacitly committed itself to 
comply with the basic principles of the United Na- 
tions Charter. But our cynical government has no 
more intention of fulfilling these conditions than it 
had three years ago when, upon being admitted to 
membership in UNESCO, the regime committed it- 
self to the “free diffusion of ideas and learning.” 

Not only does the Franco regime blithely continue 
to disregard this fundamental precept of the inter- 
national cultural organization, but, on the contrary, 
the measures of censorship and the repression of “ideas 
and learning” have attained a totally unprecedented 


degree of violence since the time of Spain’s admission 
to UNESCO. 


The second censorship 


The strange truth of the matter is that many works 
which had once passed the censor’s scrutiny and won 
approval as. suitable for general consumption have 
been unable to get by a kind of second censoring 
which appears to be much more assiduous in recent 
months in carrying out its official duties. Further- 
more, recent publications of authors upon whose 
earlier works the censor had cast a benign eye, have 
been entirely or partially suppressed. Thus the most 
recent books by outstanding novelists such as Tomas 
Salvador and Elena Soriano have been banned or 
mutilated; Zunzunegui’s latest novel, El hijo hecho a 
contrata (Son by Contract), was banned; and now 
the extreme hostility of the press toward La Cativa, 
latest novel by Camilo Cela, author of The Hive, sug- 
gests that it too may be destined to go under the 
censor’s ax. Notes on Contemporary Spanish Litera- 
ture by the young Catalan literary critic, José Maria 
Castellet, featured for many months in the display 
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windows of Madrid and Barcelona bookshops, has. 
been completely confiscated by the police and its 
author forbidden to continue his literary and journal- 
istic activities. 

Most of these banned books had received prior 


approval by the first censor when still in manuscript 
form. 


The second Death of a Cyclist 


Motion pictures have not been exempt from this 
phenomenon of second censorship. The treatment 
given Bardem’s distinguished film, The Death of a 
Cyclist, is a prime example. 

Although the script for this film received prior ap- 
proval from the censor, a private screening early this 
year aroused some antipathy in governmental circles 
and its inclusion at the International Motion Picture 
Festival in Cannes was forbidden. However the film 
was shown in a Cannes movie theatre at the same 
time as the Festival and was highly praised by the 
critics. This well-deserved tribute to the director of 
The Death of a Cyclist, together with the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm with which it was received later in 
Paris, was too much for the die-hard opponents of 
progressive cinema in Spain. So before being released 
in Spain the film was submitted to a second censor- 
ship where it underwent some major surgery. Certain 
key scenes were cut, such as the one satirizing a fancy 
wedding and the students’ strike sequence. The im- 
portant church scene was eliminated, no doubt by 
ecclesiastical request. Tormented by the memory of 
the death of the cyclist whom he had abandoned 
lying on the highway, Juan, the protagonist of the 
film, hesitates a moment before a confessional. ““What 
do you wish?” asks a priest, approaching him. After 
a brief pause, Juan replies, “No; it is too late.” 


Censor vs. critic 


Although this second censorship, as we have said, has 
been more active during the past few months, it is 
nothing new, and on many occasions it has resulted 
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in the withdrawal of books and other works which 
have received the acclaim of the critics. For instance, 
several years ago a Civil War novel by Rafael Garcia 
Serrano was withdrawn from circulation shortly af- 
ter having received rave notices from the critics. The 
reason? The ecclesiastical hierarchy, scandalized by 
the purple language of the characters, had requested 
that it be withdrawn. In his desire to respect historical 
veracity and authenticity the author had peppered 
the dialogue of Franco’s “crusaders” of July 18, 1936 
with blasphemies. 

A similar case was that of the play, Escuadra ha- 
cia la muerte (Death Squadron), masterpiece of the 
young dramatist Alfonso Sastre. The principal theme 
of this “modern tragedy” had a certain parallelism 
to that of The Death of a Cyclist, a parallelism which 
cannot be explained away as mere coincidence. The 
characters in Death Squadron, members of a patrol 
lost in some barren desert waste of Morocco, murder 
their chief officer who has imposed a ruthless mili- 
tary discipline upon them. The Teatro Nacional Po- 
pular, an organization of the S.E.U. (Falangist Uni- 
versity Syndicate), had taken the Maria Guerrero 
Theatre for this play. But in spite of this Falangist 
sponsorship Death Squadron was closed by the mili- 
tary second censor, only a few days after it had been 
enthusiastically received by a large student audience. 


The black market in censors’ OKs 

Activities of this second censorship are on the in- 
crease. Why? Is only one censoring insufficient to 
silence Spanish thought? Does this second censoring 
imply that the original censors betray governmental 
orders? 

One explanation of the haphazard way in which 
the censors fulfill their responsibilities lies in their 
precarious economic situation. In all countries where 
censorship exists those who perform this ungrateful 
task are recruited from among the most unfortunate 
social strata: unsuccessful writers and retired bureau- 
crats. If he were in a position to perform any more 
dignified activity the censor would not devote him- 
self to this miserably paid profession. But—his humil- 
iating economic situation is in flagrant contrast to 
his immense power for spiritual negation. The poli- 
tical realities of the present regime in Spain exag- 
gerate the paradoxical character of the censor’s con- 
dition; censorship, which is ephemeral by nature, 
has acquired, in Spain, a character of permanent 
normality. In persisting for so long it has lost all 
justification, and the ever increasing ignominy of the 
profession makes it ever more badly paid. In a coun- 
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try where the miserable level of wages is the natural 
result of an anachronistic economic system, the cen- 
sor belongs to the lowest proletariat of state employees 
which has gradually been formed during the past 
sixteen years. 

In uniting with poverty, power inevitably engenders 
corruption. The censor renders reluctant service to 
a regime which assures him neither social considera- 
tion nor economic resources. So he does not hesitate 
to convert his power into an instrument for personal 
gain. In all branches of the Franco regime the es- 
traperlo (grafter) makes up for the insufficiency of 
his pay. The censor’s OK becomes, therefore, a 
valuable commodity. Some publishing houses include 
amounts assigned to the censor in their regular bud- 
get, and some employees of the censorship regularly 
receive a secret monthly stipend from a publishing 
house. 


The disillusioned Falangists 


The “fixed” censor explains how some works have 
inexplicably received the coveted OK. But other fac- 
tors of ideological origin have their effect on the 
censor’s benevolence as well. Many works presented 
under some form of Falangist sponsorship, as in the 
case of Death Squadron, were passed by the first 
censor, and books by young authors who belong to 
the Falange usually receive the automatic OK of the 
first censor who hardly bothers to read them. The 
majority of authors of the new literary generation 
belong to this group. They come, usually, from middle 
class backgrounds, the only ones who have access 
to university education. Except for some cases of un- 
usual precocity their ages range between 30 and 36 
years. These young privileged ones spent their first 
twenty years in the period of delirious nationalism 
following the Civil War. Under the influence of the 
atmosphere of that period they enthusiastically joined 
the Falangist youth organizations. During the first 
decade of the post Civil War period about 70-80% 
of the student body were Falangists of unquestionable 
political sincerity. But little by little they became con- 
scious of the imposture of which they were victims. 
This similarity of their evolution explains the paral- 
lelism of their literary themes. 

During a period of greater or lesser brevity the 
disillusioned Falangist can count on his past record 
as a militant Falangist to protect him in his present 
growing independence of thought. But sooner or 
later comes the fatal moment when the attention of 
some minion of the regime becomes focussed on an 
expression of independent thought, and the govern- 
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ment becomes aware of the new oppositional posi- 
tion of the young author, who feels cheated of the 
hopes of his twenty years. Then the rectifying second 
censor intervenes and police persecutions are un- 
leashed upon the imprudent one who did not know 
enough to silence his anguish and his desire for re- 
form. And the second censor interposes a curtain of 
silence between the writer and his readers. 

Whether he intervenes in order to mute the op- 
position of disillusioned Falangist youth or to repair 
the carelessness of the first censor, the second censor 
is a phenomenon which is an important symptom 
of the internal disintegration of a regime under- 
mined by the spiritual rebellion of university youth 
and by the undisciplined misery of the bureaucratic 
proletariat. 


November, 1955 





SPAIN: REALITY AND ILLUSION 


(Continued from page 8) 
policy toward Franco is convincing an increasing 
number of Spaniards that communism is the only 
likely alternative to the regime, since it is the only 
force capable of producing la vuelta de la tortilla, 
literally, “the turn of the omelette,” i.e., a radical 
change. 

All of this makes Spain a distinctly fair-weather 
friend in the struggle against communism. My im- 
pression is that those who rule Spain at present are 
perfectly willing and eager to sell their mothers, their 
country and themselves to the highest bidder. As one 
of them remarked to me with disarming candor: 
“If the Russians come over here we will all become 
communists.” They left a sinking ship once (that 
of their Nazi friends and benefactors) and they are 
perfectly capable of doing it again. 

Those in charge of American policy with respect 
to Spain would do well to give some consideration 
to these and other facts of Spanish life, and to th: 
old Spanish saying: 

“He who lives on illusion dies of disillusion.” 
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THE ARGENTINE DICTATORSHIP 
AND THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS 


(Continued from page 10) 


no bounds. Reacting with his characteristic violence 
and spirit of revenge, he charged the Argentine 
Church with bad faith, ingratitude and disloyalty 
in having repaid him in that way for the magna- 
nimous concessions which he had granted it and 
which the clergy had been unable to obtain previously 
from the most oligarchical of governments. Then he 
arranged to unleash a campaign of violent reprisals 
against the Church. As for Franco, Perén ordered 
his official press to take up the cry and to start a 
violent campaign against the Spanish dictator. For 
many days the Argentine press reviled Franco in the 
most flagrant of terms, calling him a worse gangster 
than Al Capone. Perén had also decided to break 
diplomatic relations with Spain and to publicly ac- 
cuse Franco of oppressing, exploiting and corrupting 
the Spanish people. Such was the situation in October 
1954, when due to strong pressure from the military 
hierarchy he finally abandoned his precipitate de- 
cision. 

During all this time the Spanish community here 
was subjected to much pressure to form a Spanish ~ 
Perénist group which could be incorporated into the 
Agrupacién Peronista de Extranjeros (Peronist group 
of foreigners). All of the other foreign groups had 
collaborated in this movement to a greater or lesser 
extent. It would not have been difficult to form a 
Spanish Perénist group with Francoist members, but 
the Francoists amount to only about 10% of the 
Spanish community here. Another small proportion 
is politically indifferent, whereas probably 80% are 
resolutely Republican. That is why the dictator 
wanted the Spanish group to be made up of Re- 
publicans. But it was absolutely impossible to obtain 
even a minimum number of members to organize 
such a group, and the leaders of the Spanish Republi- 
can movement here always resisted these attempts at 
enlistment in Perénism, even though their resistance 
endangered the existence of the Republican organi- 
zations. 


Fortunately the uprising which has put an end to 
the tyranny has also restored tranquillity to the Re- 
publican organizations. And, what is more impor- 
tant, it has created the climate of freedom necessary 
for an intensification of activity on behalf of the 
cause of democracy in Spain, for which we are all 


fighting without respite. 
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Editorial 


TURNABOUT IN MOROCCO 


Up to now Franco Spain has succeeded in combin- 
ing its policy of nationalism in Morocco with its pose 
as champion of the cause of Moroccan nationalism. 
Spain’s opposition to French policy in Morocco, per- 
sistently maintained since 1953, has served to 
strengthen her authority in both the French and 
Spanish Zones. Spain has consistently backed Sul- 
tan Ben Youssef; prayers were said for him in the 
Spanish Zone throughout the period of his absence 
from Rabat. Nationalist groups from the French Zone 
were given protection by Spain—a “protection” 
which not only facilitated the entrance of fugitives, 
arms and munitions into the Spanish Zone, but also 
permitted the training of Moroccan cadres in prep- 
aration for action in the French Zone. And Spain 
extended generous hospitality to the Istiqlal, per- 
mitting its leaders to hold meetings in Madrid. 

What was behind all of this? Did Franco want 
France to get out of Morocco? Did he wish to 
strengthen his position in the Mediterranean in view 
of a possible reversion to the peripheral defense stra- 
tegy? Did Franco want to effect an amplification of 
the Mandate granted Spain by the Treaty of 1912? 
Other known factors are Franco’s ambitions to ad- 
vance the frontiers of the Spanish Zone to include 
some sections of Oran in Algiers as well as to incor- 
porate Tangiers into Spanish territory. All of these 
factors may have been at play, but there can be no 
doubt that the overall reason behind Franco’s sup- 
port of Moroccan nationalism against France was 
that such a policy brought peace to the Spanish Zone 
and the possibility of a future understanding which 
could benefit Spanish interests at the expense of 
French interests. 

But now all of this has changed in just a matter 
of days. The alliance of Spanish nationalism with 
Moroccan nationalism has been denounced by both 
sides: by the Istiqlal itself, and by General Franco. 

At the three-day meeting held in Rabat by the 
Executive Committee of the Moroccan nationalist 
party, attended by hundreds of delegates, demands 
were formulated on December 2 for the termination 
of foreign intervention in all Morocco. The Secretary 
General of the Executive Committee declared to the 
Assembly that the party’s political program had been, 
in principle, accepted by the Sultan. 

Until now, Franco has succeeded in playing the 
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role of champion of Moroccan nationalism, but he 
will not continue. Spain is playing a tricky hand in 
Morocco. The Moroccans will fight for complete in- 
dependence, from Spain as well as France, and Ben 
Youssef is the personality who symbolizes this move- 
ment for independence. This is the situation as far 
as Morocco is concerned, but as far as Spain is con- 
cerned, it may be said that now Spain has removed 
its Moslem mask. In fact it could be said that General 
Franco himself removed this mask on the occasion of 
a press conference granted on November 30 to a group 
of five Anglo-Saxon journalists, when he made the 


_ following statements which throw a good deal of 


light on his future policies with respect to the Moroc- 
can independence movement: 

“France commits a grave error in trying to intro- 
duce democratic measures in Morocco. Morocco’s 
main problem lies in the lack of unity of its people, 
divided as they are between urban, labor and an 
undisciplined rural population. It would be danger- 
ous to assume that the Moroccans are capable of im- 
posing order and peace in their country at this time. 
The Moroccan working class is subject to the in- 
fluence of terrorists, and the Moroccan peasant un- 
derstands nothing but force.” 

In other words Franco now finds it expedient to 
make a complete turnabout in his Moroccan policy. 
Now the tactics of the regime’s authorities, who had 
given uncompromising encouragement to the nation- 
alist movement, are clearly revealed: to nourish Mo- 
roccan nationalism for their own ends, and to un- 
dermine French policy in her own zone. But from 
the moment France showed herself to be inclined to 
facilitate the formation of a democratic regime in her 
own zone, Franco’s bluff was called and he has had 
to backtrack. 

If General Franco wishes to conserve some prestige 
among the Arab nations he will have to be willing 
to give up Spain’s possessions in Morocco: Tetuan, 
Ceuta, Melilla, etc. If, on the other hand, he chooses 
to try to hang on to these possessions, then Spanish 
nationalism will be confronted by a formidable 
struggle with Moroccan nationalism. 

In appreciating the complexity of the situation now 
confronting Madrid it should not be forgotten that 
Ceuta and Melilla are by their statutes a part of 
metropolitan Spain, and their relation to Spain is, 
therefore, analogous to that of Algiers to France. 
Juridically speaking, along with her colonies Spain 
would lose a part of her national territory. 

Morocco may well bring a change in General 
Franco’s fortunes. 


IBERICA 


AN INTERVIEW 
ON NEUTRAL TERRITORY 


An interview with a Spanish student, held in Paris by 
the editor of the review Cartes d’Europa. 


Q. Could one say that a political evolution has taken 
place in Spain since a year ago this date? 

A. Without a doubt. The urgent restatement of the 
monarchic question through the declarations made 
by General Franco, Don Juan and Fernandez Cuesta, 
Minister of the Falange, is a proof of this. But the 
extent of the political crisis originates in the deep- 
rooted discontent which this series of contradictory, 
and in some cases untrue, statements have provoked 
among the Spanish people. Never has the regime 
given a greater impression of internal confusion than 
in the past few months. 

Q. Is a change possible? 


A. Perhaps I am being overly optimistic, but I be- 
lieve that a political change will take place soon. 
Perhaps in the end, and for the first time, Franco 
and the Spaniards will agree on an important point: 
Franco’s departure. As far as a subsequent solution is 
concerned, the Caudillo has given us another sample 
of his so-called “political sense” by trying to impose a 
monarchist solution on a people who, for this very 
reason, are becoming more republican than ever. 


Q. Then you do believe that there is a republican 
atmosphere in Spain? 


A. One cannot speak of a republican atmosphere in 
the sense of something organized and likely to bear 
weight in the public life of the country from now 
on. It concerns, rather, a republicanism in gestation, 
a very strange republicanism, without history or 
masters, without dates to recall nor responsibilities. 
Something which we might call “chemically pure re- 
publicanism.” This is the political faith, born, not 
of anti-monarchism but, rather, of the ridiculousness 
of the monarchy, which is professed by more and 
more Spaniards every day. 


Q. You have mentioned a type of Falangist republi- 
can. Can you tell us more about this? 
A. The recent palace revolution in Franco Spain is 
no longer a sensation or a novelty. Nevertheless it re- 
mains a curious spectacle. Franco, with his inoppor- 
tune calculations, has once again placed the Spanish 
people in a great dilemma. 

Whatever were its mistakes, the Spanish Republic 
passed through an epic period in its war years, which 
still are not well enough known. We realize this 
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when we hear your accounts of the Civil War. One 
part of the Spanish people knows of it, and another 
part, the youngest and most remote, knows of it by 
intuition. The monarchy, however, is prominently 
fixed in our recent history, with its blunders and 
failures. 

So when official Falangism took a political orien- 
tation which was not feasible to us, a large sector of 
the party disassociated itself from this monarchist 
orientation. Some Falangists did so for their own in- 
terests (lost causes are beautiful, but not politic) and 
others out of pure emotion. I don’t know which of 
these motives was behind the Falangists who, in a 
recent gathering in Valladolid, shouted down the 
Minister of the Falange, Fernandez Cuesta, who had 
gone there as the voice of his master to propose the 
change to them; nor do I know why Sr. Jordana 
Fuentes, National Delegate of the Students’ Syndicate 
(SEU), slapped the face of this minister at the same 
meeting; or about Sr. Elola, National Delegate of 
the Youth Front, who also has some very harsh 
words to say about the official orientation; or of the 
group of student Falangists who did not join in with 
the singing of the national hymn and the ritual 
shouts of the party, intoned by the Minister of La- 
bor, Sr. Girdn. You can well imagine, if this is what 
is going on right before the public, what may be go- 
ing on backstage in this great theatre of Francoism. 


Q. What does the worker think about all this? 


A. That is very difficult to answer. The greatest re- 
sponsibility of the Franco regime lies in having erected 
an almost insurmountable barrier between the social 
classes in Spain. Today they do not know each other, 
and this will make the solution of their respective 
problems so much the more difficult tomorrow. If 
the intellectual, the proprietor, the peasant and the 
worker go on much longer without knowing their 
respective points of view, then it is to be greatly 
feared that this blindness could soon break out into 
an obscure and terrible struggle in which we all have 
the excuse of the extenuating circumstances of our 
common ignorance. 

Q. Finally, what is your impression of the exiles and 
their activities? 

A. I believe that Spain’s youth can be proud of this 
part of Spain who accompany freedom in their 
exile. During every minute these exiles revalidate 
their condition as Spaniards by their perseverance 
and dignity. Here’s hoping that when we meet again 
it will be in our own country, and that it will be I 


who interview you, about matters that are not so sad. 
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late news 





Spain trains 
Algerian rebels 


The Paris newspaper L’Aurore pub- 
lished a report in its issue of No- 
vember 11th by the paper’s corres- 
pondent in Oran, H. Surrugue, con- 
cerning relations between the ter- 
rorist organizations in Algeria and 
Spanish Morocco. 

According to this report, Alger- 
ians who cross the frontier and enter 
the Spanish Zone are rounded up in 
a locality known as Zaio. From there 
they are conducted to Nador, a 
small port 30 kilometers south of 
Melilla, and interned in the Span- 
ish prison. In Nador they are put 
through a screening process for the 
purpose of separating the mere va- 
grants and fugitives who have been 
condemned for common crimes in 
Algeria from the “true nationalists.” 
Two Algerians, Taleb-el-Mahab, ot 
Oran, and Gadvkiri Hocine, brother- 
in-law of Ben Bella, who is directing 
the Algerian revolt from Cairo, are 
in charge of this screening opera- 
tion. 

The vagrants and common crim- 
inals are detained for a brief period 
in Nador, and then conducted to 
the frontier where they are released 
and left to their own devices. But 
those recognized as “pure national- 
ists” are theoretically detained in the 
Nador prison, but actually they are 
granted a remarkable number of 
privileges by the director of the 
prison, of whom nothing is known 
except that he is called “José,” such 
as that of frequenting a neighbor- 
hood cafe. During this period “‘José” 
studies the behavior of his guests 
and makes a report on each of 
them. 

The dependable ones or “puros” 
are picked out to attend the train- 
ing camp at Temsaman. They are 
paid 4.75 pesetas a day, and each 
is given a safeconduct pass, written 
in Spanish, permitting him to reside 
for 30 days in the Spanish Zone, in 
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the Hotel Quert of Nador, for in- 
stance. These passes bear the insig- 
nia of the local Spanish official, the 
Interventor territorial or. Territorial 
supervisor and a seal with a crown, 
half moon and star with the inscrip- 
tion “City of Nador.” 

After this training period these 
“refugees” are returned to their 
places of origin so that they may 
operate from there. 





Writers’ congress 
in Madrid cancelled 


The Congress of young University 
writers scheduled to take place in 
Madrid in November was prohibited 
at the last moment by the govern- 
ment. The organizers as well as those 
to have taken part in the Congress 
were young people between the ages 
of 17 and 25, which means that at 
the time of the Civil War they were 
very small or not yet born. In the 
words of our Madrid informant: 
“A bad sign if they do not even 
trust the youth which they have cul- 
tivated with such zeal and indul- 
gence.” 

Apparently the government’s de- 
cision was provoked by the Madrid 
students’ demonstration at the time 
of the funeral of Ortega y Gasset, 
who was unfriendly to the Franco 
regime. 

Once again Spanish students are 
the vanguard of political opposition 
to an unpopular regime. 





Argentine Friends 
of Republican Spain 


A group of more than fifty distin- 
guished Argentinians have formed 
an association called “Friends of the 
Spanish Republic,” in Buenos Aires. 
The organization’s manifesto in- 
cludes the following statements: 
“*The Argentine Friends of the 
Spanish Republic’ is composed of 
Argentine citizens who, because of 
their democratic ideals and love of 
freedom, wish to express their ad- 
herence and support of the labor 
of political, social and cultural re- 
demption achieved by the Republic 
in Spain, and of the democratic 
Spaniards who, within Spain and 





without, prolong their struggle with 
unswerving spirit and. exemplary — 
conduct for the cause of justice and 
democracy. 

“We send our fraternal greetings 
from Argentina to all Spanish Re- 
publicans, wherever they may be, 
as testimony of our past and future 
support of the cause which has been 
consistently sustained by them with 
unsurpassed heroism.” 

Those signing the statement in- 
cluded the following: Dr. Alfredo 
Palacios, Prof. Francisco Romero, 
Dr. Alicia Moreau de Justo, Dr. Ro- 
berto F. Giusti, Prof. Américo 
Ghioldi, Ing. Julio A. Noble, Dr. 
Lucio V. Lépez, Prof. Ernesto Nel- 
son, Dr. Nicol4s Repetto, Dr. Juan 
Antonio Solari, Dr. Oscar Lépez 
Seret, etc., etc. 





Soviet delegates 
in Spanish embassy 


On Friday, November 25, the Span- 
ish Ambassador in Paris, Count de 
Casa Rojas, gave a reception in . 
honor of the executive committee of _ 
UNESCO, This committee had, at 
a previous meeting, decided to hold 
its next meeting, in April, 1956, in 
Madrid. 

Mr. Luther Evans, Director Gen- 
eral of UNESCO, and all the mem- 
bers of the executive committee, in- 
cluding the Soviet delegate, Mr. 
Solodovnikov and his two assistants, 
attended the reception. 

In diplomatic circles it was noted 
that this was the first time that 
Russian officials had been received 
in the Spanish embassy since the 
Spanish Civil War. 





Communist activity 
increasing in Spain | 


Paris Match, Nov. 19:—‘Police 
services attest to an increase in com- 
munist propaganda in Spain. 

“Many active members of the 
communist party who left Spain at 
the end of the Civil War are now 
returning clandestinely. They are 
said to be concentrating their pro- 
paganda on the workers employed 
in the U.S. base construction pro- 
jects.” 
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Falangist 
demonstrations 


The commemoration of the found- 
ing of the Falange was the occasion 
for various manifestations of unrest 
and dissatisfaction on the part of 
the Falange in Spain. 


Madrid: Clandestine leaflets were 
circulated by the Falange, bearing 
the following statements: 


“Spaniards! . . . For more than 
two centuries Spain has been pros- 
trate, in a condition of fatal re- 
tardation. For more than two cen- 
turies we Spaniards have existed 
without bread or justice. Blame is 
due, first of all, to a totally ineffec- 
tive monarchy; secondly, to a Re- 
public which failed to take advan- 
tage of its magnificent opportunity; 
and, last of all, to a Government 
which not only has had a greater 
opportunity than did the Republic, 
but which has discredited before 
the Spanish people the only effec- 
tive way of achieving the revolution 
which Spain so badly needs. There- 
fore we state the following: 

“To the present government: that 
our ideal continues to be that of 
the J.O.N.S., and our only Chief 
was José Antonio Primo de Rivera. 

“To the Spanish people: That 
they must never describe the present 
government as Falangist, but, rather, 
as Francoist or rightist.” 

Another demonstration took place 
in Madrid after a ceremony held by 
the Falange in the Teatro de la Co- 
media in commemoration of its 
founding. Several hundred Falang- 
ists ran through the streets bearing 
placards and shouting the follow- 
ing: 
“We do not want a monarchy; 
we want the syndicalist state! 

“We do not want idiotic kings who 
know nothing about governing! 

“Down with capitalism; long live 
the syndicalist state!” 


The Escorial: A tense moment oc- 
curred during the ceremonies held 
annually in the Escorial in com- 
memoration of the founding of the 
Falange. 

Tis year the Caudillo was over 
an hour late, and Falangist cen- 
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turions were forced to wait, in rigid 
formation, in the patio of the Es- 
corial Monastery. When Franco fin- 
ally arrived he was not attired. in 
the Falangist uniform, which he had 
always worn on this occasion in the 
past. Murmurs of discontent ran 
from Falangist to Falangist. 

At the termination of ceremonies 
Franco went out into the patie 
again, where the Falangists were 
still in formation. At the words 
“Hats off!” uttered by one of their 
number, all the centurions to a man 
threw their red berets onto the 
ground and began to shout: “Down 
with capital!” and “Gibraltar!” 

Franco, accompanied by his 
guard, made a hasty but dignified 
exit, while Fernandez Cuesta, Min- 
ister of the Falange, remained be- 
hind to try to calm his Falangists 
who, it is said, would like to elevate 
him to be chief of state. 





Free-for-all 
in Buenos Aires 


On November 21 a Falangist cere- 
mony was held in the basilica of 
Santo Domingo in Buenos Aires in 
connection with a mass for the soul 
of José Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
founder of the Falange. The cere- 
mony was interrupted by a group 
of young Republicans, and the meet- 
ing turned into a free-for-all. 

The Spanish press reported the 
occurrence; the following descrip- 
tion is quoted from the Madrid 
ABC of November 22: 

“Various persons were injured 
upon leaving a mass for the soul 
of José Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
organized by the Buenos Aires Fa- 
lange. The young Spaniards, garbed 
in the blue shirt, were attacked by 
other young men who were shout- 
ing: ‘Liberty! Liberty!’ 

“The Falangists had assembled at 
ten in the morning in front of the 
basilica of Santo Domingo, which 
had been adorned with Falange em- 
blems. The. mass was held in com- 
plete order but at its termination a 
youth placed himself by the post 
which had been raised at the en- 
trance of the temple and began a 
speech in praise of the Falange and 
José Antonio, At this moment a 


large number’ of youths broke into 
the meeting with shouts of ‘Lib- 
erty! Liberty!’ and ‘Democracy! 
Democracy!’, drowning out the ora- 
tor. At the same time the Falangists 
started to shout ‘Viva Franco’ and 
‘Viva Falange.’ 

“The meeting broke up into a riot; 
fist fights began, others threw stones 
while others wielded bludgeons 
wrapped in newspapers. At the 
height of the struggle one could 
hear the Falange hymn, Cara al sol. 


“The fight was broken up by the 
mounted police who were compelled 
to use tear gas and to make some 
arrests.” 


Contributions for U.S. 


Spanish groups have sent three con- 
tributions to the U.S. for the relief 
of victims of the floods in New 
England. 

Mr. John D. Lodge, American 
Ambassador to Spain, brought two 
of these checks with him to America, 
one for the amount of 1,000,000 
pesetas ($25,000) and the other for 
135,000 pesetas ($3350). Mr. Lodge 
has described these contribtuions as 
being ‘“‘a marvellous gesture.” 

In the meantime Mr. José de 
Areilza, Spanish Ambassador in 
Washington, has presented Mr. Ells- 
worth Bunker, President of the 
American Red Cross, with a check 
for 200,000 pesetas ($5130), repre- 
senting a contribution of the Span- 
ish Red Cross for American flood 


victims. 








... and poverty 
Pueblo, Madrid, Nov. 15:—‘Bada- 
joz is the largest province of Spain. 
More than 45% of its inhabitants are 
in an uncertain economic situation. 


Almost 80% of its agricultural 
population received less than the 
national average. Among’ them 
260,000 have a negligible income, 
not to say no income. Daily wages 
of 3 pesetas are current (714 cents). 
There the land is largely held by big 
landowners, giving very low returns. 
Mechanization is practically non- 
existent. 43% of the implements 
used are of Roman type, that is to 
say prehistoric.” 
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